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The poor in England.
[A.D. 1770.
in any other country of the same extent: he did not mean little Cantons, or petty Republicks. Where a great proportion of the people, (said he,) are suffered to languish in helpless misery, that country must be ill policed, and wretchedly governed: a decent provision for the poor, is the true test of civilization.—Gentlemen of education, he observed, were pretty much the same in all countries ; the condition of the lower orders, the poor especially, was the true mark of national discrimination."
' When the corn laws were in agitation in Ireland, by which that country has been enabled not only to feed itself, but to export corn to a large amount'; Sir Thomas Robinson2 observed, that those laws might be prejudicial to the corn-trade of England. "Sir Thomas, (said he,) you talk the language of a savage: what, Sir ? would you prevent any people from feeding themselves, if by any honest means they can do it3."
' It being mentioned, that Garrick assisted Dr. Brown, the authour of the Estimate*, in some dramatick composition, "No, Sir, (said
writes :—' In England the meanest cottager is better fed, better lodged, and better dressed than the most opulent farmers here.' See post, Oct. 10, 1779.
1  In the vice-royalty of the Duke of Bedford, which began in Dec. 1756, 'in order to encourage tillage a law was passed granting bounties on the land carriage of corn and flour to the metropolis.'   Lecky's Hist, of Eng. ii. 435.   In 1773-4 a law was passed granting bounties upon the export of Irish corn to foreign countries.   Ib. iv. 415.
2  See ante, \. 502.
3  See .ante, ii. 139.    Lord Kames, in his Sketches of the History of Man, published in 1774, says :—' In Ireland to this day goods exported are loaded with a high duty, without even distinguishing made work from raw materials; corn, for example, fish, butter, horned cattle, leather, &c.   And, that nothing may escape, all goods exported that are not contained in the book of rates, pay five per cent, ad valorem! ii. 413.   These export duties were selfishly levied in what was supposed to be the interest of England.
4  'At this time [1756] appeared Brown's Estimate, a book now remembered only by the allusions in Cowper's Table Talk [Cowper's Poems, ed. 1786, i. 20] and in Burke's Letters on a Regicide Peace [Payne's Burke, p. 9].   It was universally read, admired, and believed. The author fully convinced his readers that they were a race of cowards and scoundrels ; that nothing could save them ; that they were on the point of being enslaved by their enemies, and that they richly deserved their fate.'    Macaulay's Essays, ii. 183.    Dr. J. H. Burton
Johnson,) unless he had a full conviction in himself that it was the will of God concerning him?' Southey's Wesley, i. 405.
